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The Girondins were determined to gain the power which
had fallen from the hands of the king, and the Jacobins were
equally determined they should not have it. The Girondins
had been able, after August 10, to compose the ministry
almost entirely of their own friends, while the extreme
Jacobins centred their hopes in the insurrectionary commune
of Paris. The rivalry between the Commune and the Legisla-
tive Assembly has been noticed, and it is now necessary to
see how the Commune boldly held its own against the great
Convention itself. With their usual want of political fore-
sight, the Gironclin leaders associated the idea of the Commune
with the idea of Paris, and attacked the Parisians with all
their might, with the natural result of securing the support of
Paris for the extreme Jacobins. For some months the debates
on both sides were chiefly directed by the Jacobins against
the Girondin ministry, and by the Girondins against the
Jacobin Commune. Thus, for instance, a violent attack by
Chabot on Roland, on October 30, was followed by Barbaroux's
propositions that the Commune should be dissolved, and that
the sections of Paris should cease to be permanent. Both
motions were equally passed over by proceeding to the order of
the day. Of more importance than these attacks was Louvet's
elaborate accusation of Robespierre upon October 29. Long
and eloquent as it was, the Girondin deputy evidently hoped
to destroy the power of Robespierre for ever by flimsy asser-
tions that he wished to become a dictator. But Louvet was
only a brilliant writer, known for his friendship with Madame
Roland, and had no great reputation for patriotism, so that
Robespierre's answer on November 5 was triumphant from
the point of view of oratory, and the Convention passed to the
order of the day.

Though the Convention was more occupied than previous
assemblies in personal attacks and individual abuse, it yet had
time to do a great deal of administrative work ; and it is in
the later months of 1792 that first appeared those commis-
sioners who travelled throughout France, and spread the
spirit of Paris and its active republicanism through both the